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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 


George Robert White Medal Award 


It is announced by the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety that the George Robert White 
Medal of Honor has been awarded to 
Mr. Pierre 8S. duPont, of Wilmington, 
Del. This award, which is considered 
the highest horticultural honor in 
America, is made once each year. The 
fund which makes it possible was es- 
tablished by the late George Robert 
White, of Boston, one of the city’s 
greatest benefactors. The medal is very 
large, and of pure gold, and a new die 
is cast each time the award is made. 

The award to Mr. duPont is in ree- 
ognition of his remarkable work in 
popularizing horticulture, in extend- 
ing a love for flowers, and for the es- 
tablishment of a great winter garden 
at Longwood, his country home near 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

This garden is one of the horticul- 
tural wonders of America. It covers 
six aeres, all under glass, and houses 
the most remarkable collection of rare 
old Azaleas, Acacias, Amaryllis, and of 
tropical fruits, like melons, grapes, 
peaches and nectarines, to be found 
anywhere on the continent. This re- 
markable garden was started in 1919, 
and completed in 1921. It is heated by 
two large automatic oil burners sup- 
plied from a 500,000 gallon tank com- 
pletely concealed by a clump of ever- 
green trees planted on top. 

Rare and beautiful plants are con- 
stantly being added to the colleetion in 
this winter garden. One of the treasures 
is a Taiwania tree now about fifteen 
feet high, which was sent to Mr. 
duPont by Professor C. 8. Sargent, of 
the Arnold Arboretum. The Taiwania 
is the Asiatic representative of the 
Redwood family which was found by 
Mr. Ernest H. Wilson in Formosa 
some years ago, and introduced by him. 

In addition to flowers and plants, the 
winter garden also contains a huge or- 
gan, with 3650 pipes, partly sur- 
rounded by a beautiful amphitheatre. 
Organ recitals for the benefit of the 
publie are often given on Sunday at- 
ternoons. 

The winter garden as well as the 
open air gardens which surround the 


mansion are open to the public every 
day in the year from 11 A.M. until 
5 P.M., with the exception of the sec- 
ond and fourth Sundays each month. 
Crowds of people have flocked there 
from the beginning, and after a time 
it became necessary to charge a small 
admission fee on Saturdays and Sun- 
days in order to prevent overcrowding. 
As it is, five or six thousand persons 
often pass through the grounds in one 
day. The money which is obtained from 
the entrance fees is turned over to the 
hospitals of West “Chester and Wil- 
mington. 

The outdoor gardens are spacious 
and attractive, comprising a series of 





formal and informal effects, with 
clipped Boxwood hedges, and great 
numbers of very large, fine old trees. 
There are fountains and pools, and 
long rows of flower beds, the arrange- 
ment of which offers many suggestions 
to visitors. 

To a large extent Mr. duPont has 
been his own designer and landscape 
architect, so that the gardens and the 
winter garden are a direct expression 
of his own horticultural ideas, all of 
which have been worked out with the 
purpose of offering instruction and 
guidance to other garden makers and 
to persons interested in various phases 
of horticultural development. 


Dahlia Exhibition in Philadelphia 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural So 
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ciety has issued its schedule for the 
Dahlia Exhibition to be held at Memo- 
rial Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
phia, September 24-26. A very large 
show has been planned for, and there 
are classes for Gladioli, out-of-door 
cut flowers, fruits and vegetables as 
well as Dahlias. The Garden Club of 
Philadelphia, The Gardeners, The 
Weeders, and The Four Counties Gar- 
den Club will co-operate; and three 
classes will be open only to members 
of garden clubs. 


Coming Gladiolus Exhibition 


Apparently the Gladiolus exhibition 
to be held in Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, Saturday and Sunday, August 21 
and 22, is to bring out an unusually 
large display. Growers report that 
their flowers are in exceptionally good 
condition, and that the season is not 
much behind normal. The planting of 
Gladioli has been very heavy in New 
England this season, many of the com- 
mercial growers having doubled their 
acreage. Instead of a lecture, there will 
he a round-table at 3 P.M. Saturday, 
participated in by several prominent 
persons. 


Boston Mycological Club 


The Boston Mycological Club has 
resumed its exhibitions at Horticul- 
tural Hall. These exhibitions are held 
every Monday from twelve until three 
o’clock, consisting of edible and 
poisonous mushrooms which have been 
collected by the members. 

The elub has arranged for a series 
of walks during the close of the sum- 
mer. There will be one in Milton Au- 
gust 29, starting at Mattapan Square 
at 10.15 am. Those for September 
are as follows: 


Monday, September 6 (Labor Day), 
Prides. 

Leader, Mrs. E. B. Blackford. Leave 

Boston, North Station, at 10.30 A.M. 


Sunday, September 12, Silver Hill. 


Leader, Miss M. L. Hersey. Leave 
Boston, North Station, at 9.15 A.M. 


Saturday, September 18, Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 
Leader, Dr. Ralph C. Achorn. Meet 
at Forest Hills R. R. Station, at 
2 P.M. 

Saturday, September 25, Fall River. 
Meeting of the Federation of Natu- 
ral History Societies. 

Sunday, September 26, Blue Hills. 
Leader, Miss J. E. Kloseman. Meet 
at Mattapan Square, at 10.30 A.M. 
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American Gladiolus Society 

The seventeenth annual exhibition 
of the American Gladiolus Society 
was held at Rochester, N. Y., August 
11, 12 and 13, with a large attendance. 

A. E. Kunderd, of Goshen, Ind., put 
up a decorative display of mammoth 
proportions which contained many fine 
flowers. Mr. Kunderd was the largest 
exhibitor, but excellent displays were 
made by John C. Davis, of Rochester, 
Mrs. A. E. Austin, of Ravenna, Ohio, 
Dr. B. R. Bales, of Cireleville, Ohio, 
J. W. Crow, of Sinecoe, Ont., Wm. 
Purple, of Canandaigua, N. Y., F. A. 
and F. Shepardson, of Mansfield, 
Mass., Harry Davis, of Rochester, and 
Mr. Houdyshel, of California. W. E. 
Clark, of Sharon, Mass., made a dis- 
play of Fischer varieties which at- 
tracted much attention. 

C. R. Hinckle, of St. Joseph, Mich., 
was re-elected a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee for a period of 
three years. 





PLANTING EVERGREENS 


August and September are two of 
the best months for transplanting 
evergreens. Then the nights begin to 
get cool, and the air contains more 
moisture than it does earlier in the 
season. It is not good policy to plant 





LATE AUGUST WORK 





POT up Freesia and Oxalis bulbs at 
once in order to have flowers early 
in winter. 

PURCHASE small plants of Campanula 
isophylla if they are wanted for the 
winter window garden. 

ORDER Fall Crocus bulbs, to be de- 
livered about the middle of next 
month. 

SET out Coniferous Evergreens as 
soon as possible and keep the foliage 
well sprayed. 

PLACE your order for Peonies to set 
out in September. 

SOW seeds of Mignonette for late Fall 
flowering in the garden. 

SOW seeds of Candytuft, Petunias, 
Sweet Alyssum. Mignonette, and 
Drummond’s Phlox to give house 
plants in the early winter. 

CEASE feeding the Roses so that they 
may ripen up their wood for winter. 

KEEP the faded flowers cut from the 
perennials, and take particular paing 
to keep Phlox from going to seed. 

MAKE cuttings of English Ivy to pro- 
duce house plants for winter. 

RE-POT Calla Lilies, setting them two 
inches deep. 

MAKE new Oriental Poppy plants by 
cutting the roots into pieces two 
inches long and planting them two 
inches deep. 

SOW beets for late greens. 

SET out celery plants for a late crop. 

USE pyrethrum powder on cabbages, 
cauliflower, and kale to keep down 
the cabbage worms. 

SET out strawberry plants. 

PICK early pears before they are soft 
and let them ripen in the house. 

SUPPORT heavily laden trees. 
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evergreens too late in the fall, or too 
early in the spring, as the ground 
lacks the warmth that is so essential 
to give them the right start in life. 

To ensure success with evergreens, 
the ground should be thoroughly pre- 
pared before planting begins. It should 
he dug deep and enriched. Many of 
them will grow in poorer soil than 
most deciduous trees will endure, but 
if the ground is enriched the differ 
ence in the appearance and healthi- 
ness of the trees will be surprising. 
The best fertilizers to use are leaf- 
mold and thoroughly rotted stable 
manure. The manure should not come 
in contact with the roots of the plants 
when they are first set out. 

The roots of the plants should be 
kept away from dry winds and the 
seorching sun. They ought to be 
packed in damp sphagnum moss, and, 
if they have to travel far in August 
or September, they certainly ought to 
be packed with the very greatest care. 
When the plants are received, if the 
ground is not ready for planting, a 
trench ought to be dug and the plants 
placed along the row, the soil being 
packed tight!y about the roots. 

When the soil has been prepared 
and the plants all ready, the next thing 
in order is to make the holes. The 
shape or form of these holes is im- 
material, as long as they are large 
enough to allow the roots of the plants 
all the room they need. The soil should 
be ioosened, so that the roots can pen 
etrate it easily. The next important 
matter is to get the plants right in the 
middle of the holes. If a hole is too 
deep, fill in some soil and place the 
plant just about as deep as it was in 
the ground before it was lifted to be 
planted. 

After the roots have been spread 
and straightened carefully, place some 
fine soil about them, half filling the 
hole. Then pound down the soil so as 
to firm it, but using the greatest care 
not to injure the roots. Pour on several 
buckets of water, and, when the water 
has soaked away, throw in more of the 
soil, but not quite to the top. 

The plants ought to be sprayed with 
water twice each day, in the morning 
and the evening. If one has no syringe 
or spray pump at hand, he may take a 
bucket of water and splash the water 
over the plant. This spraying or 
splashing with water helps to check 
too rapid transpiration until the 
plants get thoroughly established. Do 
not water too frequently until root 
action starts, but continue to spray 
the plants. 


—Robert Cameron. 


Ipswich, Mass. 
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Ever-Blooming Rambler 
Roses 


As the season goes into August it is 
easy to see which of the climbing 
Roses have second or continuous 
bloom. Under ideal conditions of a 
moist cool summer and plenty of food 
several of our climbers at times give 
a little second bloom, but these are 
not ‘‘everbloomers.’’ 

First are the ‘‘Lambert’’ ramblers, 
mostly developed by Peter Lambert 
of Germany, the oldest of which is 
‘‘Trier.’’ They are little seen in this 
country, but may be obtained from 
Bobbink & Atkins. The following are 
giving second and third bloom their 
second summer, and others will bloom 


next year: 


Trier—semidouble light rose, fading 
pink. 

Chamisso—large 
white buds. 

Excellenz 
double rose. ; 

Korner — medium double 
yellow. 

Gartendirektor Siebert—small very 
double rose. 

Heinrich Conrad Soth—small single 
dark pink, fading pale pink. 

Lessing — small double dark pink, 
striped white. 

Kommerzienrat W. Rautenstrauch 
—double flesh pink, fading white. 

Von Lilieneron—small double white. 


rosy flesh from 


von Schubert — small 


salmon 
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A CORRIDOR IN MR. DUPONT’S WINTER GARDEN 
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The foliage and habit resemble their 
common parent, Rosa multiflora, and 
all are like Trier save in color of 
flower. They are less tall climbing 
than Crimson Rambler, with the same 
small flowers in large panicles. Of 
course they wilt in water, so are use- 
less as cut-flowers. They bloom heav- 
ily in early June with the first multi- 
flora hybrids, and start a second and 
third crop on the new canes in July 
and August. Though easily grown, 
they are merely color variations of 


dy Ram- 


the ‘‘everblooming’’ Crimson 

bler, Flower of Fairfield. 
Then there are the climbing forms 

of the Dwarf Polyanthas, or ‘‘ Baby 


Ramblers, ’’ 


with tiny polyantha blos- 
soms on Crimson Rambler stems in 
June in heavy array, and a fair show 
the rest of the summer. Several sorts 
are on the market, the following have 
been tested here: 

Baby 


Messman) rosy crimson. 


Climbing Rambler (Miss 


Climbing Jessie—clear red. 


Climbing Orleans—crimson, fading 
rose. 
Climbing Triomphe Orleanaise — 


light rose. 

On both 
are too small, and we prefer the eclimb- 
ing sports of the HP and HT, if they 
ean be pulled through the winter 


these groups the flowers 


safely. Many of them are being tried 
with little hope of success. With more 
interest will be watched the behaviour 
the second winter and summer of the 
hybrid Musk Roses of Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton, as Danae, Pax, Kathleen, 
Moon- 
light, Clytemnestra and others. These 


Thisbe, Sammy, Francesca, 


have larger flowers than the ramblers, 
with real perfume, and may be used 
as cut-flowers; but all our winters 
may not be kind to them. This may 
also be the verdict with the splendid 
‘*Bloomfield’’ climbers of Captain 
Thomas in New England. These seem 
to be everbloomers, mostly nearly 
single, or parentage of HT and Musk, 
in large clusters, very decorative as 
low everblooming climbers. 

The only large-flowered climber to 
bloom after late July, except the 
climbing hybrid teas, is Birdie Blye. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Botanie Garden, 
Harvard University. 
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WELL PLACED FOUNTAINS ON THE GROUNDS OF MR. DUPONT AT KENNETT SQUARE, PA 





A POOL WITH A BACKGROUND OF THE GREAT TREES WHICH ARE A FEATURE OF THE DUPONT GARDENS 
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FRAGRANT DELPHINIUMS 


A certain indication, it seems to the 
writer, that present day floral cireles 
are reluctant to aceept first statements 
on startling new matters, has followed 
the announcement made in ‘‘ Better 
Delpiniums in 1925,’’ that we at 
last have “fragrance in Delphiniums!” 
That is as it should be, the burden of 
proof resting on the announcer. Now 
Vanderbilt Hybrids are ready for the 
critics, a fourth generation serving to 
only further puzzle the best of authori- 
ties as to their heritage, origin, their 
surprising variation and frequency, 
and especially their probable type 
development. 

Following the statement of Mr. 
Poessel’s work with Vanderbilt Hybrid 
seedlings at Chicago, and those at San 
Rafael by the originator, an Oregon 
amateur reported similar findings, 
whereupon a call was sent to others to 
examine Vanderbilt Hybrid plants 
also. From Minnesota came a real 
surprise. An amateur there had a lot 
of seedlings frozen while just in bud 
in 1925. But fourteen survived, but 
three of these possess fine fragrance. 
This was in a garden whose owner 
never before saw a Delphinium bloom. 

At Fairfax, Cal., the originator was 
called to look over results of an ama- 
teur who had discarded imported sorts 
in order to try out the new things 
here. Several fragrant plants were lo- 
cated, among which the first self-blue 
noted with the new characteristic, all 
previous types being of light shades. 

Close analysis of the Vanderbilt 
Hybrid garden plants records fourteen 
fragrant plants to date, divided, 
strangely enough, into four types of 
fragrance, each type adhering closely 
to particular forms of flower and bee. 
The elusive, Lily-like perfume is found 
only on semi-double flowers with 
thickened, waxlike petalage. 

A rich, soft, spicy fragrance is thrown 
off by only single blossoms of appeal- 
ing pink, ivory and soft blue shades of 
a cutting of “art” type set aside long 
ago. Certain dull colored singles carry 
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the typical unpleasant and irritant 
quality of the so-called white “Dog 
Daisies” found anywhere in hard dry 
summer soil. All of these perfumes 
vanish as the day waxes warmer, but 
the fourth only begins then and in- 
creases in intensity as the heat ad- 
vances. It is noticeable at considerable 
distanee as a plain, vanilla-like scent, 
of heavy, clinging nature. Dozens of 
plants were marked with this charac- 
ter, until analysis showed them to be 
in nearby groups. It was then found 
that certain surrounding plants 
seemed to absorb the seent from a 
single central source. 

We have, therefore, registered a 
“Delphinium fragrans” type in the 
Vanderbilt Hybrid Delphiniums, sub- 
classing as “odorata” those of pleasing 
fragrance, and awaiting further devel- 
opments before selecting a “fragrantis- 
simum” order of highest degree. We 
have now ealled in the assistance of 
technical botanists to afford a complete 
survey thereof. 

Dozens of visitors have endeavored 
to name the new vanilla-like scent, but, 
in attempting to think of a floral com- 
parison, have each and all failed to 
properly designate it. Such ideas as 
“confectionery store odors,” “kitchen 
cookery,” “bakery shop,” ete., have 
been advanced, showing how closely 
folks recognize the basie comparison 
of these new things. 

Now, through the columns of Horti- 
culture, we ask all Delphinium growers 
to send us a report of their plantings 
of any strain, since it is quite possible 
that Delphiniums have for a long 
period carried unnoticed fragrance to 
a more or less degree. 

—Newell F. Vanderbilt, 
San Rafael, Calif. 





RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have recently 
been added to the Library of the Mas- 


sachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Alpine flowers and rock gardens, by W. P. 
Wright. 1924. (English.) 

Cultural directions, descriptive accounts of 
the most important rock plants, and sugges- 
tive lists. 

The bloom of Monticello, by Elizabeth Hatcher 
Sadler. 1926. 

Jefferson as a garden lover is sketched here 
from his letters and other contemporary 
records. 

A book of South African flowers, by D. Bar- 
clay and others. 1925. 

Descriptive notes of a popular type, with 
illustrations from photographs and paintings. 
Botaniker portrits, published by J. Dérfler. 

A portfolio of portraits with brief bio- 
graphical notes (in German). 

Bromfield color harmony chart. 
Carnation culture up-to-date; 5th ed., by M. 
C. Allwood. 1923. (English.) 

An unusually detailed manual, chiefly for 
the commercial grower. 

Colour plates of South African wild flowers, 
pub. by The Specialty Press, Ltd. 

A portfolio of descriptions and plates pre- 
pared in co-operation with the Wild Flower 
Protection Soc. of S. A. 

Constructions et décorations pour jardins, by 
J. Boussard. 1881. 
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Plates of garden shelters, bird houses, etc., 
from famous French gardens. 

Eve’s garden, by L. E. Fox. 1925. (English.) 

The cultivation of flowers of many kinds in 
the open. 

The gardens of England in the midland and 
eastern counties, ed. by Charles Holme. 
1908. 

A volume of photographs from ‘‘The 
Studio,’’ making the third volume of a series 
on English gardens. 

Iris laevigata Fisch, by M. Miyoshi. 1925. 

Four volumes of Japanese color plates with 
an accompanying text volume (in Japanese). 
Each volume has an index in Latin. 

Lutyens houses and gardens, by Sir Lawrence 
Weaver. 1921. (English.) 

Descriptions and illustrations. 





ANOTHER USE FOR ARUNDO 
DONAX 


Dear Sir:—I was very much inter- 
ested in the article on the uses of the 
Arundo Donax by Ethel Anson S. 
Peckham, July lst Horticulture. The 
writer, however, failed to mention one 
of the most important uses to which 
this cane is put; that is, its use in 
the manufacture of musical reeds. It 
is from this cane that the reeds are 
made for wind instruments such as 
the saxophone and the clarinet. Most 
of the cane used in the manufacture 
of these reeds is imported from 
France, but cane suitable for this 
purpose has been successfully grown 
in this country, and there is an op- 
portunity for people in our southern 
states to grow this cane at a very 
handsome profit. 

For the manufacture of reeds the 
canes are cut between the joints when 
properly matured and placed on end 
in a dry dark place until they have 
thoroughly ripened, becoming a rich 
straw color. When perfectly dry they 
are ready for use. 

—Peter Bisset. 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





A HARDY YELLOW PINK 


On reading in European lists of a 
yellow species of Dianthus it would 
seem that there might be some error, 
for surely Pinks are red or white. 
But Dianthus Knappii, native of Hun- 
gary, is all that it was said to be. Two 
plants from imported seed are bloom- 
ing in the rock garden, and the plants 
are hardy and evidently perennial. It 
is an excellent rock plant, like a 
smaller Sweet William, with a loose 
cluster of a dozen or so flowers in a 
head. The color is a clear lemon yel- 
low, not a washy straw shade as might 
have been expected. It can be grown 
from seed, and cuttings are an easy 
method of increasing it. As econ- 
trasted with its sister species it 
should have great popularity. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Harvard University 
Botanie Garden. 
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A Rare Climbing Plant 


As a name, Schizophragma hydran- 
geoides has been current in garden 
literature for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury but the plant to which the name 
properly belongs is seldom seen. The 
name has been used very generally for 
its cousin, the Climbing Hydrangea 
(H. petiolaris). This long confusion 
is probably due to the fact that the 
two plants are root-climbers, similar 
in habit and foliage but in flower 
strikingly different. 

In recent years the Climbing Hy- 
drangea has become better known in 
gardens under its proper name and is 
justly esteemed one of the finest hardy 
climbing plants we have. On walls or 
on trees it grows rapidly and often 
ascends 70 and more feet; it has rich 
green, roundish, finely toothed leaves 
and a flat truss of flowers with a few 
marginal, four-partite sterile blos- 
soms. The fruit is a dry capsule which 
opens at the top and the seeds are 
wingless. 

The Schizophragma is really the 
superior plant, although it does not 
grow so tall, seldom, in fact, exceeding 
30 feet. Its leaves are broadly ovate 
and coarsely toothed, thicker than 
those of the Climbing Hydrangea, and 
borne on relatively stout reddish 
petioles; the flower clusters are flat, 
from 6 to 10 inches across, and on the 
outside have a number of conspicuous 
white, bract-like, neuter flowers. Long 
after the flowers have fallen these re- 
main white and attractive and, as the 
fruit ripens, they turn pink and 
finally brown. The dry, capsular fruit 
splits down the side liberating quan- 
tities of minute winged seeds. 

For many years past the true Schiz- 
ophragma has been growing in a gar- 
den at Newport, R. I., and for the past 
year or two it has been a feature on 
the north wall of the Administratioa 
Building of the Arnold Arboretum. 
Not before, however, has it blossomed 
so freely as in July of this year and 
in the second week of August the 
bracts were still white and the plant 
beautiful to look upon. It appears to 
be perfectly hardy for so far it has 
not suffered winter injury in the 
Arnold Arboretum, neither has it been 
attacked by any insect pest or disease. 
A cool westerly or northerly wall suits 
it admirably and it enjoys good loam 
liberally mixed with leaf-soil. It 
clings tenaciously, needing no support 
but, like the Climbing Hydrangea, it 
is often slow in getting away after the 
first planting. We have all too few 
hardy root-climbers suitable for cover- 


ing walls and this plant ought not to 
be neglected any longer. Like the 
Climbing Hydrangea this Sechizo- 
phragma is native of the moist wood- 
lands of central and northern Japan. 
—E. H. Wilson. 


Arnold Arboretum. 





FALL CROCUSES 


Rock gardens, which are aglow with 
bright colored flowers in the spring, 
usually assume a sombre hue in the 
autumn, there being very few rock 
plants which bloom at that season. 
This condition may be remedied to 
some extent by using Fall Crocuses. 
The bulbs, which may be expected to 
reach this country between the middle 
of September and thé first of October, 
should be ordered now and planted the 
moment they arrive. They 
readily that they often begin to bloom 


foree so 
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in the eases if they are not distributed 
promptly. Some dealers have given up 
handling them for that reason, but it 
is possible, nevertheless, to obtain sev- 
eral good varieties. 

The Fall Crocus should be planted 
about three inches deep. It will begin 
to bloom within a very few weeks, and 
gives much pleasure. The bulbs are 
perfectly hardy, and as a rule increase 
somewhat rapidly. Owing to the lack 
of foliage in the spring, inconspicuous 
stakes should be set beside them so that 
they will not be dug up. 

Crocus speciosus may be depended 
upon to flower very promptly. It has 
a lavender hue which fades to white. 
This is the Crocus which should be 
planted most freely, but the other 
kinds offered by the trade are worth 
experimenting with. 

Of course it is not necessary to con- 
fine these autumn flowering Crocuses 
to rock gardens. They grow well in 
grass lands but the rockery accommo- 
dates them especially well. They de- 
serve to be used freely. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF SCHIZOPHRAGMA HYDRANGEOIDES IN 
THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








It is interesting to read in the news- 
papers that the Ailanthus, or Tree of 
Heaven, is being planted in large num- 
bers along the streets of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. All the street which have 
been tried there, it have suc- 
cumbed to the dust and to the smoke 
which are certain to be found in man- 
ufacturing cities. 

Some thirty years ago, when the 
Ailanthus was first introduced into this 
country, it became exceedingly popular 
almost over night. The demand for 
trees was so great that the nurserymen 
could hardly meet it, and Ailanthus 
avenues were to be seen everywhere. 
In some twelve or fourteen years the 
trees attained large size and began to 
blossom. Then there was trouble. Pro- 
tests against the odor which came from 
the flowers presently attained the size 
of a great wail, which swept all over 
the land. Many miles of Ailanthus trees 
were ripped up and after a time they 
were seldom seen. 

Now, it appears, they are coming 
into favor again, and doubtless will re- 
main as permanent street trees, inas- 


trees 
seems, 


much as their habits and characteris- 
ties are better known. There are certain 
reasons why the Ailanthus should some- 
times be in bad odor, if the pun may be 
permitted. The tree is dioecious, mean- 
ing that male and female flowers are 
borne on different individuals. If it is 
desired to produce seeds, there must 
be staminate but otherwise 
pistillate trees are to be preferred. It 
is the flowers of the staminate trees 
only which give off the offensive stench 
which eaused the great hue and ery 
against the planting of the Tree of 
Heaven in former years. It is true that 
the leaves of both sexes have a some- 
what unpleasant odor, but this fact is 
of little consequence. When the male 
flowers drop to the ground in great 
quantities, however, the air is filled 
with a disagreeable scent. 

Offsetting the fact that the tree has 
this one disadvantage is its ability to 
withstand trying city conditions. It 
will live and flourish where almost all 
other trees will quickly die. It is a good 
tree to look upon; it grows fast and 
lives long. The limbs are not brittle, 


flowers, 
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and the growth is both upright and 
symmetrical. If only it were possible to 
distinguish between pistillate and sta- 
minate trees before they begin to 
flower, it would be a very simple mat- 
ter to plant the inoffensive kind and 
thus have a tree which is ideal for 
cities. Unfortunately, there is no way to 
do this, and the flowers do not appear 


for ten or twelve years. Wherever 
Ailanthus trees are found growing, 


though, it is quite 
shoots from female specimens and to 
produce good trees from them. The 
growth is rapid enough so that at the 
end of five or six years the trees are 
large enough for street planting. 


possible to take 


The Catalpa has not proved a very 
good street tree. It is exeellent for 
lawns, though, and is hardy even north 
of Boston. The foliage of this tree has 
a somewhat offensive odor if erushed, 
but this is not a faet which militates 
against its value. It litters up the 
ground in the course of the summer, 
too, but many trees have that fault. 
When the flowers of the Ash tree drop 
they cover the lawn, and various other 
trees drop either fruits or flowers in 
such a way as to create a cluttered 
effect. It is just as well to consider the 
objectionable features as well as the 
good points of all trees. The catalogues 
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usually fail to do this, so that garden 
makers are sometimes misled. 


The Linden tree has been widely 
recommended as a lawn tree, and to 
some extent as a street tree. Few de- 
ciduous trees are handsomer when in 
full leaf. They are very symmetrical 
and shapely, and the foliage is good. 
In suburban sections and country towns 


this is an excellent tree. Its planting in . 


cities is not to be recommended at all. 
The reason for this fact lies in its habit 
of producing a sweet excrescence which 
drops from the flowers upon the foli- 
age, which is thus made very sticky. 
Wherever much dust or dirt blows 
about, it collects in great quantities 
upon the leaves, being held by this ad- 
hesive substance. The leaves in conse- 
quence are not able to perform their 
functions and the trees gradually die, 
the reason often being a mystery to the 
owners. 


Many of the books recommend the 
Kentucky Coffee Tree for estates with- 
out making any reservations, This is an 
excellent tree to be grown in gardens 
which are visited only in the summer 
months, but is not to be recommended 
for year-round places. The objection to 
this tree lies in its short season. It 
does not come into leaf until very late 
in the spring, remaining stark and bare 
while all the surrounding trees are 
clothed with the beauty of their spring 
apparel. To the casual observer the 
Kentucky Coffee Tree may look as 
though it were dead until the summer is 
well advanced. Then, when fall comes, 
it loses its leaves early and again comes 
to look like an enormous skeleton with 
its tall, upright branches silhouetted 
against the sky. 





While speaking of trees I may per- 
haps mention one other, the Japanese 
Pagoda Tree, called botanically So- 
phora japonica. This tree has not been 
very widely planted, but specimens are 
to be found here and there and a con- 
siderable number exist in the gardens 
of Newport. The tree is very handsome, 
and produces large numbers of pea- 
shaped whitish flowers in panicled 
clusters. The effect is very attractive in 
the early morning with the dew on the 
flowers, because then they glisten like 
clusters of jewels. 

The one drawback to this tree is the 
fact that its upper branches become 
brittle when it gets old. These branches 
then begin to break off in much the 
same manner as those of the Locust 
trees, but the Pagoda Tree is well 
worth planting as it will prove an at- 
tractive subject for twenty or thirty 
vears, in any event. 
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A GRADE FOR EVERY PURPOSE | 





shapely enough for specimens. 
you some idea: 





Woods Planting — Why Use Specimens? 
WE CARRY a special grade of healthy transplanted evergreens — New 


England grown—for just this purpose. 
Our Fall price list is now ready — but to give 


Douglas Fir, 12-18 inches, twice transplanted 
Scotch Pine, 2-3 feet, twice transplanted 
Norway Spruce, 12-24 inches, twice transplanted 
White Spruce, 12-24 inches, once transplanted 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE, 50 Church St., New York 


Low priced because not quite 


Se ae $35 per 100 
25 per 100 
25 per 100 
65 per 1000 








white fragrant flowers. 
sun or shade. 
Primrose and white Hollyhocks. 


Jumbo Bulbs 
Monster Bulbs 
Selected Flowering Grade 


102 PARK PLACE 





LILIUM CANDIDUM (Madonna Lily) | 
HIS beautiful lily of our Grandmother’s garden, then called ‘‘Cottage Lily’’ is 
today as beautiful and desirable as ever. i s 
Can be left for years in same position. 
Plant then with Foxgloves, Delphiniums, and for a bold effect, with 


Our Candidum bulbs are grown in Northern France. 
12 


3 50 100 
$1.50 $5.50 $22.00 
1.25 4.25 16.00 40.00 
90 3.40 12.75 24.00 


POSTPAID (7th and 8th Zone add 10%) 


We specialize in RARE seeds and bulbs. 
Established 50 Years 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 





4 to 5 ft in height with 15 to 20 snowy 
Thrives in either 


Send for our Bulb Book. 


NEW YORK 








There is.one particularly large exam- 
ple of the Pagoda Tree on Martha’s 
Vineyard, where it is much admired. 
As a matter of fact, there are many 
more trees of massive size on this 
island, off the coast of Massachusetts, 
than one might suspect. I recently vis- 
ited an estate which contains several 
huge and very handsome Sassafras 
trees, a tree which probably would be 
much more widely used if it were not 
so diffieult to transplant. On this 
same estate I found a collection of some 
250 American Holly trees, several of 
them almost as high as the Elms which 
surround them, and of immense girth 
Evidently the Holly thrives well in the 
salubrious climate of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, but for that matter, it was once 
common all along the Massachusetts 
coast, although now it has largely 
vanished. 

This Holly, like the Ailanthus, is 


dioecious, except in rare eases where 


both male and female flowers are pro- 
duced on the same specimens. As a rule 
no fruit will be borne in a group which 
does not contain a pistillate tree. 

Perhaps I might also mention one im- 
portant point in the handling of these 
trees, which may be transplanted read- 
ily enough in late summer if care is 
taken to remove at least half of the 
foliage. 





COMING EVENTS 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 21-22.—Gladiolus Ex 
hibition at Horticultural Hall. 

San Francisco, Cal. Aug. 26-28. — The 
Dahlia Society of California’s Show at the 
Palace Hotel. 

Boston, Mass., August 28-29.—Exhibition 
of the Products of Children’s Gardens at 


Horticultural Hall. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 11-12.—Dahlia Exhi- 
bition at Horticultural Hall. 

Burholme, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 16-17.— 
The Burholme Horticultural Society’s sixth 
annual Dahlia and Fall Show. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 24-26.—Dahlia Exhibi- 
tion of the Pennsvivania Horticultural So 
ciety, at Memorial Hall. 

New York City Sept. 
Amer‘can Dahlia Society's 
the 104th Field Artillery; 


28-29-30. —— The 
annual Show at 
Armory 
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Flowers on a Wood Road 


Mr. Ernest H. Wilson in his delight- 
ful prologue to ‘‘Aristoerats of the 
Garden’’ tells us to plant our own 
gardens, to have in our gardens what 
pleases us best. Visitors to Hillerest 
Gardens say, ‘‘ May I go through your 
wood road again, it is so lovely.’’ In 
visiting the garden of the Vatican last 
winter I found it grass-grown and 
neglected in spite of the forty work- 
men whom we read in the papers have 
just been turned off from there; but 
this neglected garden had a charm. I 
found I was continually clicking my 
kodak there, for as was once said of 
the plants of Hillerest Gardens, flow- 
ers grew as if they enjoyed being 
there. 

In April we look for the Hepaticas 
on the wood road at Hillerest. They 
are due on Patriots’ Day. Before they 
are out of bloom’ the Narcissus come. 
As they fade the yellow Primrose 
blossom followed by the Japanese 
Primrose with their many whorls of 
bloom. Further up this shady wood 
road the Columbines grow for they 
delight in the soft leafy soil and shade 


of the forest trees. Back of the Colum- 
bines are the Foxgloves left to go to 
seed for they are so much in their 
native setting that we are trying to 
see if they will not naturalize there, 
while in the more formal flower gar- 
den they were taken up and reset in 
July after this year’s tall bloom had 
passed. 

As the Columbines fade with only a 
few stray blossoms left the Lilies 
come, growing as Mr. Wilson says 
they like to grow up among the litter 
of other plants, as if they were glad 
to have their bulbs protected. 

With the Lilies come the Japanese 
Iris, great fluffy purple and white 
blooms measuring eight or ten inches 
across. The leaves of the Magic Lily 
of Japan (Lycoris squamigera) have 
fallen by the roadside but as the Iris 
pass their lovely pink flowers come. 
Like Colehicum their leaves appear in 
the spring, fade away early in July, 
then late in this month or early in 
August comes the flower, well known 
as the Magie Lily of Japan. 

With August come the blue and red 
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Lobelia. The Lobelia cardinalis has 
also made itself at home in our bog 
garden where the Myosotis palustris 
and marsh Marigolds grow. The blue 
Lobelia is as tall as L. eardinalis and 
of a fine shade of blue. The latest 
flower to bloom in the shade ot 
our wood road is the tall Tartarian 
Aster with the hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums in the flower garden or even 
later than them in November. 

So from the Hepaticas in April to 
the Asters early in November we have 
a continuous bloom. In the spring the 
red-tipped leaves of the young Maples 
tempt us to gather them to put in 
vases with our flowers and the young 
oak leaves are lovely in their soft vel- 
vet dress. As the flowers pass in 
October the Oaks give a strength and 
blaze of color to our woods. The flow- 
ers are dainty and beautiful but with 
the many hybrids that we have today, 
we feel the work of man among 
them, but as the Oaks turn to their 
glory of color we realize with Joyce 
Kilmer that ‘‘Only God ean make a 
tree.’’ 


—M. R. Case. 
Hillerest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 














Robert C. Reeves Co., 


being used. 
[! am also interested in your 


187 Water St., N. Y. 


Please send, without obligation, your new portfolio 
illustrating the many interesting ways Dubois is 


trespassin g. 


and requires no paint. 


DUBOIS 
Woven Wood Fence 


Made in France 


Robert C. Reeves Company, the largest Wooden Fence distributors in 
the United States, is headquarters for all types of wooden fencing, from 


Nothing could be more appropriate jor this English cottage type 
dwelling at Plainfield, N. J.,than Dubois. Note how perfectly 
it harmonizes with the adzed half-timbers and hand-split shingles 
in accentuating the white stucco walls. Yet it blends equally as 
well with a Colonial frame or a Georgian red-brick house. 


A FENCE 


that preserves harmony of detail 


MA of young, split chestnut saplings, closely 
woven together, Dubois blends as readily with 
all types of architecture as do fine old shade trees, 
for like them it is an entirely natural product. It 
comes from France where it has long been used to 
shelter private gardens or to protect an estate from 
It lasts a life-time, is easily erected, 


Moderate in cost. 


quaint, rustic designs ‘of decorative character to the very heavy hurdle 





(Mention type of fencing) 


Name 





Address 





City State 


H-9 








ROBERT C. REEVES CoO. 


fences for farm use, as well as wire fencing. 
Descriptive literature and prices on request—Simply mail coupon 


187 Water Street, New York 
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MADONNA LILY BULBS 

Dear Sir—I was interested in the 
irtiele in your issue of August 1 by 
Mr. M. C. Kains on the Madonna Lily. 
\Vhile I ean agree with most of Mr. 
ains’ cultural suggestions, I must 
emphatically take issue with him 
when he says ‘‘ when they (the bulbs) 
must be purchased, the order should 
he placed with some American grower 


rather than with a seedsman who im- , 


ports bulbs from abroad, because the 
\merican bulbs will presumably be 
ut of the ground a shorter time than 
if brought from Europe or still 
further away.’’ 

Personally, I am a grower of Lilies 
and not a seedsman, but I would in- 
finitely rather sell imported bulbs of 
Lilium candidum to my customers 
than any freshly dug bulbs produced 
in America. I have been growing this 
beautiful Lily in the United States 
for nearly 40 years, both for forcing 
and outdoor culture, I have tried 
bulbs from various sources but have 
never been able to find any at all com- 
parable in quality with those grown in 
the North of France. I am positive 
that if any amateur will secure bulbs 
as suggested ‘‘from some local gar- 
den’’ and plant a similar number of 
North of France-grown bulbs of good 
size, they will easily get convincing 
proof of the superiority of the French 
over the American-grown stock. 

There are plenty of Madonna Lily 
bulbs produced in this country, espe- 
cially in the south, but those of us 
who have tried them have suffered 
grievous disappointments. Probably in 
the not distant future we may be com- 
pelled to grow our own Lilies and un- 
doubtedly some locations will be 
found (possibly on Cape Cod) where 
bulbs will be grown which will com- 
pare favorably with those now im- 
ported. We are being obliged to pay 
at least 100 per cent more for Paper- 
white Narcissus bulbs this season and 
they are of very uncertain quality. 
These bulbs until this season came 
from France, which country is also 
practically the only exporter of Lilium 
eandidum. Does it not seem like add- 
ing insult to injury to advise amateur 
growers not to buy about the only 
bulb which harassed France is still 
allowed to export to the United 
States? Growers need not worry 
about the bulbs being out of the 
ground too long. If planted during 
September or October they will flower 
splendidly the following season. [n- 
deed they may be planted even as late 
as December, but earlier plantings are 
to be preferred. 

—William N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 
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On the private grounds of J. H. Bragdon, Overlook Road, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., is located this $1,650 greenhouse. 

You see by the plan that it has three plant benches and that 
the work room, with its pit for the boiler, is divided from the 
rest by a glass partition. 


It Costs But $1650 


To Transplant One To Your Grounds 


HEN you consider the impression you have always had as to 
the cost of greenhouses, here is a revelation. 


The complete materials and entire equipment for one like this, 
14 feet wide and 33 long, can now be secured for so little as $1650. 


The materials consist of an entire Iron frame and all the necessary 
cypress wooden members, glass, paint, putty, bolts, screws and nails. 


The equipment includes the ventilating apparatus, Burnham Boiler, 
heating coils, plant benches, work bench, soil bin and even a coal bin. 


Here then, is a full fledged Lord & Burnham greenhouse that’s as 


easy to possess as a Buick car. 


Just naturally you want further particulars and other views, both 


inside and out. 


We have a most readable bit of printing that gives you all such. 


Drop a line for it. 


ey * 


138) 54 FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 
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é. Furnham@ 


New England Office: 


LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON 


Factory: 
IRVINGTON, N. Y. 








PARM PRODUCTS OF QUALITY 


Golden Bantam Corn, Green Peas, Salad | 


Jars, Peaches, Blueberries, Wild Strawberry 
Jam, and Chicken are a few of the fancy 
canned (in glass) products put up in all 
their delicious freshness by Mrs. Walker in 
her own kitchen. Price list furnished upon 
request. Mrs. Willard B. Walker, The Hunt- 


-lot Farm, Benson, Vermont. 











DELPHINIUMS 


Selected new and best things, $1; trade 
pkt., 500 seeds, 50c; specialties to order; 
all under guarantee from originator direct. 
Pictured list. N. F. VANDERBILT, 
VANDERBILT HYBRIDS, SAN RAFAEL, | 
CALIFORNIA. 

















PEONIES | 


Our little list is large in service. It 
describes the right kind of root; tells 
how and when to plant, and how to 
care for it in both summer and winter; 
is full of brief suggestions that lead to 
success and is free. Of course we have 
the better varieties. If we have your 
name you will receive our Gladiolus 
List of New Austin Originations too. 
Drop in and see us, we have something 
nice to show you and visitors are al- 
ways welcome. 


AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 


Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Austin, Props. 
356 North Freedom Street 
Ravenna, Ohio 
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than home-made Leafmold. 
purposes. 


F. O. B. Kingston, N. H. 


WE ARE THE SOLE 
DISTRIBUTORS 





Something New for Florists: 


For repairing and making lawns. 


MAPLEVALE 
LEAFMOLD 


- — ~ | ms 
AS TAKEN FROM THE DEPOSIT 


A pure Leafmold with high per cent plant food—thousands of years old, 
yet not wholly decomposed. Nature’s own product. 
Ideal for fixing soils; growing all kinds of potted plants; germinating seed and propagating 
Single bags $2.00; 10 bags $15.00; 20 bags $25.00; 


Packed in bags 110 Ibs. 


Send for circular and read about this wonderful discovery. 


BELMONT GARDENS 


PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 


Samples sent upon request. 


159 Brighton Street, 


Cheaper and better 


Belmont, Mass, 








Perfect 
Mulch 


Captain Thomas in his 
latest Rose book, “Roses 
for All American Cli- 
mates,” recommends mulching of Roses 


EAT MOSS 


TORF MULL 


Howard & Smith, the celebrated Rose 
Growers, originators of the famous Los 
Angeles Rose, recommend our Peat 
Moss. It is important to get the genuine. 
Substitutes and imitations are unsatis- 
factory. 

Other Rose Growers find our Im- 
ported Granulated Peat Moss improves 
blooms and growth, preventing the 
spread of disease. 

Granulated Peat Moss insures better 


WANTED — HEAD WORKING GARDENER 


Position open September 15 for highly com- | 
petent single man. A large estate at Chestnut | 


Hill, Mass., offers unusual opportunity for a 
general gardener with experience in the prop- 
agation of rock plants and the care of col- 


lected evergreens. Good salary and living for | 
H., care of | 


experienced man. Apply C. S. 
Horticulture, Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Peonies, Fo- 
liage and Flowering Plants and Vege- 
tables. Use it wherever a mulch is 
needed. Absolutely necessary for good 
Rhododendrons and other Broad Leaved 
Evergreens, also the Cone Bearing Ever- 
greens. Restores humus, that magical 
material that makes soils abundantly 
productive. 

Our Rose Circular, in colors will be 
sent on request. It gives the suggestions 
of America’s Great Rose Growers. 


This trade-mark is 
on the genuine which &y Z, 


is packed in burlapped 9 Ss 
bales, shipped from ry e. 
various cities through- 
out the United States. 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
157-P Water Street New York 


Stindle HUMUS 


For the Price is the Best and Cheapest 
Fertility Maker 
$32 For 5, 100 1b. bags, 182? per ton. 

Special price by the “LOR Stauhope NL. 
H.B.PRInDLE 
70 East 45" St. NewYorko 





FORCING GLADIOLI 


Will you please tell me if it is possible to 
force Gladioli in the house so as to have in 
bloom in the living-room early in the spring? 
If this can be done please let me know how 
to proceed. 


Your question is answered by Miss 
Nellie M. Stoekford, of Guelph, Ont., 


| in the Bulletin of the Canadian Glad- 


iolus Society for 1926. Miss Stock- 
ford’s little article is as follows :— 

‘*T take it most amateurs are desir- 
ous of having very early Gladiolus 
bloom and that all ‘Glad’ growers will 
try anything once. Being one of this 
class myself I decided to experiment. 

‘*T procured some cardboard flower 
pots about four inches deep, and half 
filled them with good soil, mixed with 
a little sand which I had placed in 
the cellar in the fall. I planted care- 
fully selected bulbs, one in each pot, 
covering them with soil to within half 
an inch of the top of the pot. They 
were placed in the furnace ¢ellar in 
partial light for about two weeks, the 
pots standing in a tin tray which made 
it easy to keep them moist but not 
wet. 

‘*After two weeks I brought them 
up and set the trays on the window 
sill where they would get the sun- 
light. Just here may I say that a 
galvanized tin tray about four inches 
wide, one inch deep and twenty-four 
inches long is very handy for flower 
pots. It provides an easy way of keep- 
ing them moist from the bottom and 
does no harm where it stands. 

‘‘One month’s growth inside is 
about equal to two weeks’ growtn 
outside. Therefore, if you plant your 
bulbs inside about the first week in 
May, you will have bloom the first 
week in July, granting, of course, that 
you plant eighty-five to ninety-day 
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Gladiolus, as these are very early va- 
rieties. They will, of course, require 
protection from late frosts. 

“JT have had bloom many days 
earlier than this from Margaret Lew- 
‘as, which is an extremely early va- 
riety. ‘ 

“Tn transplanting, do not disturb 
‘hem by trying to remove the pots as 
you may break the very brittle tiny 
roots and so hinder the growth. Dig a 
trench about six inches deep, putting 
n a little bone meal and covering the 
same with about one inch of soil. 
‘hen plant the pot, simply removing 
the eardboard bottom.’’ 





HARDINESS OF THE 
ALSTROEMERIAS 


It is pleasing to note that Alstroe- 
merias haemantha, haemantha rosea 
and chilensis, are as hardy in Cam- 
bridge as the more common Alstroe- 
meria aurantiaca. The above were 
planted on a border in May 1925, as 
an experiment. They all grew and 
flowered profusely and attracted a lot 
of attention from visitors. It is easy 
to compare the qualities of plants in 
general when placed near together as 
these are. The one most inquired about 
is Alstroemeria haemantha rosea, the 
flowers of which are a beautiful shade 
of pink, although the others are by no 
means to be despised. Alstroemeria 
pelegrina and pelegrina alba, although 
they survived the winter are not as 
robust in growth as the others, so evi- 
dently are not as hardy and it is 
doubtful if they flower this season. 
Other kinds are being grown from 
seed this year to add to the collection. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Botanie Garden, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





RUST ON QUINCE TREE 


Can you tell me what is the trouble with 
my Quince tree? The fruit seems to be 
blighted and some of the leaves have turned 
black. Is it infectious? 

Your Quince is probably infected 
by Roestelia, otherwise known as 
cedar rust. This is a fungus which 
spends half of its life on the Red 
Cedar (Juniperus virginiana) and half 
on some member of the Crabapple 
family — Quinees, Hawthorns and 
Crabapples. Without doubt there are 
some badly diseased Cedars in your 
vicinity. The disease can be detected 
in June by the presence of orange- 
colored jelly-like masses. Badly in- 
fected trees should be cut down and 
burned. 

All that can be done to the Quinces 
is to eut off and burn any branches 
affected. In the late spring or early 
summer the Quince tree should be 
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within YOUT ro 
Where garden gates 
can the perfume and 
gorgeous beauty bloom 
among your rows 
of PEONIES be 
equalled? Again and 
again, season after 
season, the hardy 
PEONY offers you its 
matchless reward for 
your tender loving 
care. 

is your home 
When more beauti- 
fully ornamented 
within, than by the 
radiant, wonderful 
beauty of the PEONY; 
in bouquet or vase, 
on table or shelf, it 
lends its grace and 
color to all your home 
surroundings. 











Over 1,000,000 Blooms at Our Farms 


Our “ Horticulture’”’ Collection 


LA ROSIERE (Crousse, 
double type; midseason. Large flowers in 
huge clusters. Several rows of large, pure 
white petals, center a large dise of golden- 
yellow stamens, resembling molten gold, 
startling and entrancing, resembling an 
enormous tea rose. $1.00. 

MARIE STUART (Calot, 1856). Venus, 
the Sea-Shell Peony. Crown type; mid- 
season. Our favorite! Three flowers to 
the stem, the crown or central bud opens 
into a good sized high built flower of 
pyramidal shape; color delicate lavender 
flecked with crimson. As it changes to a 
pure soft white delicately tinted lilac, the 
two lateral buds open two or three inches 
lower on the stem. They are a delicate 
lavender, and with the white bloom in 
the center the effect is that of change- 
able silk. $1.00 


1888). Semi- 


ALBERT CROUSSE (Crousse, 1893). 
Bomb type; late. Immense, full convex 
bloom, it forms a perfect ball. Petals are 


imbricated like a Carnation and overlap 

each other. The color is as wonderful as 

its form, a delicate sea-shell pink without 

fleck or markings; rather a tint than a 

shade. In this it is indeed remarkable 

and unapproachable by any other variety. 
00 


MADAME EMILE GALLE 
1881). Rose type; late midseason. Large, 
double, cup-shaped, imbricated flowers; 
color delicate sea-sheil pink with touches 
of heliotrope and lavender. This is prob- 
ably the most ethereally beautiful of all 


(Crousse, 


Peonies; inexpressibly grand. Not new 
but scarce and rare, $1.00. 
AVALANCHE (Crousse, 1886). Crown 


type; late midseason. This magnificent 


variety opens like a rose bud. Color pure 
snow-white, with a few delicate pencilings 
of carmine on the edge of the central 
petals; very waxy and chaste; fragrant. 
Unsurpassed by any other white Peony. 
$1.00. 
MONSIEUR DUPONT 
Semi-rose type; midseason. Large, cup- 
shaped bloom, ivory-white; center petals 
splashed with huge drops of lively carmine 
and lit up with golden stamens at base of 
petals. $1.00. 
COURONNE @’OR (Calot, 1873). Semi- 
rose type; late midseason. Famous Crown 
of Gold. Immense, solid, compact. Color 
snow-white reflecting golden-yellow sta- 
mens lighting up the whole flower with 
an indescribable glow. $1.00. 
BOULE DE NEIGE (Calot, 1867). Semi- 
rose type; early midseason. This ‘‘Ball of 
Snow’’ is milk-white, with sulphur center, 
guards and center flecked crimson. $1.00. 
AGIDA (Origin unknown). Semi-double 
type, midseason. A grand bright showy 
red in contradistinction to the purplish- 
a ga so prevalent among red Peonies 
0 


$1.00. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT (Holland, 
1905). Semi-rose type; midseason. It is 
a deep, rich, brilliant red in color not like 
any red we know. A grand Peony. $1.00. 
FELIX CROUSSE (Crousse, 1881). Rose 
type; late midseason. All Peony enthusi- 
asts know that it is difficult to get a red 
Peony without violet, purple or crimson 
shades. Felix Crousse is of a rich, even, 
brilliant, dazzling ruby-red. $1.00. 
L’ECLATANT (Calot, 1860). Bomb type; 
midseason. Flowers double and full: color 
deep, brilliant velvety-crimson. $1.00. 


(Calot, 1872). 


All 12 (Value $12.00) Sent Prepaid for $10.00 


May Be Ordered Singly. 


The Good & Wels 
Peony Farm 


INCORPORATED 


Order now to be sure 
to get the Peonies 
while they last. 


Good Strong Roots 


Ask for our ‘‘GLORY 
BLOOM’’ —a_ com- 
plete Peony Refer- 
ence Book—it is 
yours for the asking. 


Dept. 100 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Growers and Introducers of Fine New Seedlings. Largest 


Growers of Standard and New Peonies in the World 


THE GOOD & REESE CO., Sales Agents 




















Ghe Cottage Gardens 


LANSING, MICH. 


40-page 
color-illustrated 
catalog of 


PEONIES AND 
IMPORTED 


HOLLAND BULBS 


will be gladly sent 
free upon request 





LILIUM HARRISII 


Best Bermuda grown stock 
Jumbo Bulbs (Selected) 
Each, 90c; doz., $9; 100 $72 
Postpaid at each and dozen prices 
Fiske’s Giant Perfection 
PANSY SEED 
| Florists use quantities of it. 
| lovers everywhere should grow more of it 
| Sow Now. Unequalled for size and beauty 
| Pkt., 25c; 1-16 oz., $1.25; % oz., $2.25 
FISKE SEED COMPANY 
“New England's Leading Seed Store’ 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 





Flower | 


| 
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YZ ae Flowers 
She Telegraphed 
Seriil Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 











BOSTON 


I ODhien 


Florist 


67 BEACON STREET 
Phones: Haymarket 0281-0282 











BOSTON 
MASS. 





ie 








ye po 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 












BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 











BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
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sprayed with bordeaux mixture three | 


times, at intervals of say a week. 

In many places this cedar rust is a 
bad disease, so bad, in fact, that it is 
impossible to grow Apples, Quinces or 
Thorns in the vicinity of the Red 
Cedar plants. Oftentimes it raises the 
question as to which is the most 
valued, and involves the sacrifice of 
one or the other of the two host plants, 
i. e., the Red Cedar or members of the 
Crabapple family. 





TWO NEW ROSES 


It is announced by the American 
Rose Society that two new Roses have 
been submitted for registration. One, 
originated by Mr. Nicholas Grillo of 
Milldale, Conn., has been named 
Grillodale. It is a sport of Madam But- 
terfly, and is similar in appearance to 
Ophelia Supreme, but is considered su- 
perior because blooming more freely 
and because it is even more productive 
than Madam Butterfly. The second 
Rose is Junior Van Fleet, and was 
originated by Mr. J. A. Kemp of Lit- 
tle Silver, N. J. Its parents were Dr. 
Van Fleet and Frau Carl Drusehki. It 
has a semi-climbing habit and delicate 
shell-pink flowers. 


Hillcrest Caurdiie 


Lectures 


The following lectures will be 
given at 


HILLCREST GARDENS 


Wellesley Street, Weston, Mass. 





Wednesday Afternoons 
at 3.30 o’clock 


Readers of Horticulture are 
welcome 


August 18. ‘‘Qualifications for a Camp 
Counselor,’’ by Mr. Burdette Johnson, a Hill- 
crest boy. 

August 25. ‘‘Whistling of Bird Notes,’’ by 


Mr. Charles Orawford Gorst, who calls the 
birds to him by whistling their notes. 

September 1. ‘‘Questions on Our Native 
Birds,’’ by Miss Inez A. Perry, Sudbury, 
Mass. 

September 6. Labor Day. The boys will 
read their papers, which will be judged by 
the following: 

Mr. George Tilghman, headmaster of the 
Morristown School for boys, Morristown, N. 
J.; Mr. Henry A. Frost, principal of the 
Cambridge School of Domestic and Landscape 
Architecture; Mrs. A. M. Hume, writer of 
articles on Gardens in the Boston ‘‘Evening 














Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. Transcript.’’ 
David Clarke’s Sons Carbone 
Deliver orders from any part 

of the country to FLORIST 

NEW YORK CITY 338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
Write or Telegraph | BOSTON 

2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. | Opposirz ARLINGTON St. CHURCH 

Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus | Phones, B. B. $393-8394-8395 
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Six Rare Rock Plants 


Each 
Talinum Calycinum 
Rose and Gold Flowers on slen- 
Ce SE br cccece vcoues 60 
Mazus Rugosus 
Oddly lip-shaped flowers, creep- 
St OEE actscneeropecercce 40 
Sedum Sieboldi 
Delightful bluish stems and 
Sav eats .30 


Ph ny tipped pink, 6” 
Glabra 
arpets the Fiooms, 34 with " 
1 soce 00 


white starr — 
Sedum D. 
“eke — Nise i leaves, scarcely 


%” 
pe Iberideum 
Pure white flowers, gray foliage .40 


$2.40 
One of each, mailed free, $2.00 
Roderick M. Crocket & Co. 
100 Union Ave. N. 
Cranford, N. J. 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, - - MASS. 





Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 








Rock Garden Plants 
and Alpines 
Perennials—Shrubs 

WESTON NURSERIES 


Weston Mass. 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 

















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN Co. 

Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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Hardy Orchids 


The addition of native orchids to your garden will 
bring a touch of the North woods. We have available 
a good supply of the following: 

CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILIS—The giant Showy 
Ladyslipper, most elusive and desirable of all Or- 
chids. Will add a distinction not obtained by any 
other plant. Price per crown, 40c; $4 per $12; $30 
per 100. 


CYPRIPEDIUM PARVIFLORUM — The Yellow 
Ladyslipper, earliest of all the Ladyslippers. Soft 
yellow. Many flowered. Price per crown, 35c; 
$3.50 per 12; $25 per 100. 


CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE—Pink Ladyslipper. Old 
rose in color. Of very easy culture. Price per 
crown, 25c; $2 per 12; $20 per 100. 


HABENARIA PSYCODES — Purple Fringed Or- 
chid. Tall spikes of lovely lavender fringed flowers 
in July. 35c each; $3.50 per 12; $25 per 100. 


Any of these are ready for shipment now 


Our 1926 catalog with complete descriptive list of 
hardy perennials, ferns, fruits, shrubs, roses, ever- 
greens and shade trees is free upon request. 


GEO. D. AIKEN NURSERY 
Box G Putney, Vermont 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


HORTICULTURE 
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Whur Bucs LEAVE Home 
KILLS ALL INSECTS AND BUGS 


The standard and best insecticide for your flowers, shrubs, 
evergreens, vegetables, etc. For years it has been used by the 
most exacting florists and estate superintendents. 
Absolutely harmless and clean—ideal for small homes. 
This Trade Mark on every can 
FREE: 


Write for a copy 
of Wilson’s Spray 
Calendar (gives 
you correct month 
in which to epray 
your different 
plants). In writ- 
ing mention your 
dealer. 





Recommended 
by the officers 
of the Garden 
Club of Amer- 
ica. 











Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
For Sale by Seed stores, Florists and Hardware stores. If not 
obtainable at your dealer, write us. 


— One 

n 

40c 5 
Dept. E 

Springfield New Jersey 
































Seabrook Nurseries 


GLADIOLI 


Now Blooming 





A sight worth travelling miles to see. 
New and very beautiful varieties from 
the best originators that are awaiting 
your inspection before frost. 


New England’s most popular Gladi- 
olus Farm. Six miles from Newbury- 
port on the main highway to Ports- 
mouth. 





COME EVERYBODY 





LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
































PLEASE USE THIS 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 


we will gladly send it on application. ) 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Charles N. Dennett 


HILLSIDE IRIS 


We do not sell small, immature Rhizomes. 


conditions prevail, all Iris we send out should blossom next Spring. 


Afterglow and Ma Mie are two beautiful Iris 


Hillside Gardens 


Estes Street, Amesbury, Mass. 


Unless out-of-the-ordinary 











Kemp’s Orchid Flowered Japanese Iris 


A new strain of wonderfully beautiful 
Hybrid seedlings, now being offered for 
the first time. Eighteen varieties. Send 
for descriptive list. 


J. A. KEMP (Originator) 
Little Silver New Jersey 





r NEW ENGLAND q 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 

EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines ir 
Send fer Year Book ‘ 














IRIS PRICE LIST 
Sent on Request 
Mons. Oliver Perthuis 
$3.00 


White & Johnson Carnation Co. 
Wakefield, Mass. 








Orchadotte Nurseries 
Specialize in 


IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX 
Box H. West Point, Pa. 















Japanese flowering cherries 
pamet d Chinese flowering crabs 


yy ar cab Finest Collection \wusene® 


Specimen Trees and Young Stock 
Japan Roseflowering and Weeping 
Cherries 


Flowering Orab in very large assortment 
of kinds and sizes 
Azsaleas — Dwarf Boxwood 
Complete Catalogue on 
A.B. WO RT ‘‘The Garden Nurseries’’ 
232 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 









STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for 











Th our list 
e 
WEST GROVE 
CONARD-PYLE 
COMPANY Wry PENNA. 





Rosgat Prix, President 








EVERGREENS SHRUBS 


The Best of Perennials 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


South Braintree Mass. 






















os Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
: Vs fession not overrun with 
. competitors. Crowded 

gl with opportunity for money- 


making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials award We assist 


students and graduates in getting started and 
: L : Established 1916. 

rite for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 


developing their businesses. 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 
Send us your list 


THE BAENES BEOS. NURSERY GO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 














NATIVE PLANTS AND BULBS 


A complete list of available native 
plants, ferns, bulbs, and orchids, 
free on request. Also Rockery and 
Alpine plants. 


Plants from this Nursery for Fall 
delivery will be freshly dug, care- 
fully packed, and their arrival in 
good condition is guaranteed. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES 


Shelburne, Vermont 
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UNCOMMON ANNUALS 


Prophet Flower 

Arnebia cornuta is by no means 
well known. Nevertheless it is a strik- 
ing plant when in bloom. It thrives 
best when raised from seed sown 
under glass in March and planted out 
early in June, though it can be raised 
out of doors from an April sowing. It 
makes a fine plant for the border, 
growing from one to one and one-half 
feet high, according to the season. 
Each plant becomes a mass of yellow 
flowers, and each flower has five black 
spots that fade to maroon as the 
flowers age. 

Mexican Cigar Flower 

Cuphea lanceolata (syn C. sile- 

noides) makes a fine bushy plant, with 


| purplish-blue pendulous flowers. It 


grows about one and one-half feet 
high and is a good plant for the her- 
baceous border, either singly or in 
groups. 
Venus’s Naval-wort 

Omphalodes linifolia is another 
little-known annual. It grows from six 
to twelve inches high and has narrow 
grey-green foliage and white flowers. 
It is a pretty subject and lends itself 
to easy cultivation, growing best in a 
rather moist situation in the rockery. 

Diascia 

Diascia barberae, a South African 
annual, makes a pretty plant, growing 
about nine inches high, and producing 
spurred large-lipped flowers of a 
pleasing shade of chamois-pink. It 
makes the best plants if raised in heat 
in March and planted out early in 
June. If preferred it can be sown out- 
side in early May and the seedlings 
thinned out nine inches apart. This, 
like many other annuals, is_ well- 
adapted for pot culture. 

—Francis Lazenby. 


| Botanie Gardens, 
| Cambridge, Mass. 














VERONICA PECTINATA 


Among the dwarf, low-growing 
Veronicas or Speedwells, there are 
many worth-while plants for the rock- 
garden. They grow into large carpet- 
like masses of foliage, producing in 
their season, a profusion of bloom in 
various colours, the predominating 
colour being blue. 

Veronica pectinata, although not very 





For Your Potting Soil and Your 
Wild Garden 
One bushel of screened and dried 
WOODS SOIL, F.O.B. Shelburne, 
for $2.00 cash with order. 
GARDENSIDE NURSERIES 
Shelburne, Vermont 
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well known, is a very interesting little | 


plant. It is commonly called the Comb 
Speedwell and is a native of Asia 
Minor. Veronica pectinata is of pros- 
trate, spreading habit, with trailing 
stems and descending branches, the en- 
ire plant being covered with velvety 
orey hairs. The whole effect is that of 
. soft wooly earpet, making it valu- 
ible for its foliage as well as for its 
lowers. 

In late May the Comb Speedwell is 
‘covered with a wealth of deep blue 
‘lowers, borne in short racemes of 
about five or six inches high, the sta- 
mens and centre of each flower being 
white. The blue-and-white flowers 
create a dainty and pleasing contrast 
with the grey of the leaves. There is a 
pink variety, Veronica pectinata 
rosea, also of creeping habit, with 
pale rosy pink flowers similar to the 
type, and equally attractive. 

Veronica pectinata will thrive in 
almost any well-drained soil and in 
any position, and is easily propagated 
by division in the autumn or early 
spring. It is a very attractive ‘‘ carpet- 
ing’’ plant for a dry spot in the rock 
garden, or among paving stones. In 
the Lowthorpe School gardens, the 
Comb Speedwell flourishes happily in 
the moraine. 

—Margaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 





SHASTA DAISIES IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Gentlemen :—In the July 15 issue of 
Horticulture on page 329, I note that 
there is an article entitled ‘‘The 
Shasta Daisies.’’ Now the description 
of the Shasta-Alaskan variety reads 
contrary to my observations and my 
experience with this variety. 

As stated in the article, Alaska is 
of very dwarf habit. Mine, and others 
which I have seen here in California, 
grow to a height of at least four feet 
as compared with the common Shasta, 
the latter having very narrow leaves 
and growing to an approximate height 
of one and one-half feet or possibly 
two feet. Alaska seems to be later ir 
coming into bloom than Shasta, as the 
latter is generally in full bloom before 
Decoration Day. 

I feel assured that my so-called 
Alaska is true to name and that it is 
one of Luther Burbank’s creatiors or 
improvements over the more common 
Daisies. 

Is it possible that the 
climate could make such a change in 
its habit of growth? 

—Ronald A. Boring. 
Orange, Cal. 
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Name Color 
Clara Butt - - - Salmon Pink - 
Valentin - - - - Light Violet - 
Dream - - - - Delicate Lilac - 


Baronne de La 

Tonnaye - - - Vivid Pink 
InglescombeYellow Clear Yellow 
Golden Bronze- - Golden Hue 
Cardinal Manning Rosy Violet 
Zulu Almost Black - 


Special collection of above: 


1000 bulbs—100 of each . $42.00 
500 bulbs— 50o0feach . 21.50 





Shumway’s “Pedigreed” Bulbs 
Produce the Anticipated Results 


Contracts with the Holland growers specified largest sizes. Therefore 
in ordering you are assured the choice of their stock. 


Plant bulbs in quantity this fall for a gorgeous display of radiant 
blooms next Spring. For your consideration a selection of a few of 
the outstanding varieties of Darwin and Breeder Tulips are listed below. 
Price per 
Hundred 
Pride of Haarlem Rose Carmine - $4.50 
4.25 
6.50 
4.50 
Bartigon - - - - Carmine Crimson 5.75 


*e#oe 
2 
un 
°o 


Catalog illustrated in colors lists a great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. Sent free on request. Write for it today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman, Department J 


(Established 1870) 
118-122 So. First St., Rockford, IIl. 





. ae | 








Superfine Collections 
Largest Size Bulbs 


Varieties 100 50 
Darwin Tulips 15 $3.75 $1.95 
Breeder Tulips 10 4.00 2.10 
Cottage Tulips 8 3.50 1.85 
Crocus ° 5 2.50 1.30 
Narcissus . 5 9.75 5.00 








All Prices Include Transportation 
Charges to Your Home 


























Michells 


LawnGrass 
Seeds 
ite 





Catalog 





Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 


From Van’t Hof & Blokker, Limmen, Holland 
Orders accepted to Sept. 15th 
Prices F.O.B. New York Import Only 
Catalogue containing instructions on request 


Representative in United States and Canada: 


H. B. McCREADY 
70 King St., W. Toronto 2, Canada 

















You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 


| 








thousand rate. 





GEO. D. AIKEN NURSERY 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 


Strawberry Plants 


| Plant our vigorous pot-grown plants during August and September for fruit 
next Spring. We offer three fine varieties: Senator Dunlap, Howard 17, and 
Sample at $1.25 per 25; $4 per 100; $35 per 1000. 


Five hundred or more at 


Box G, Putney, Vermont 














Clearance Sale 


to be continued— 


We have many varieties of 
Tris and Peonies remaining 
but not many plants of any 
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FRAGRANCE IN THE IRIS 
While working with Irises this sea- 
son a few notes upon fragrance have 
been made which may prove of inter- 
est to those who have this feature in 
mind when ordering a variety. The 
list is classified as follows: 


Bearded Irises Having Fragrance 


Archeveque Kochii 
Argus Leopold 
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one variety. We must sur- 
render possession of prop- 
erty next fall and must dis- 
pose of all stock before 


Armée d’ Orient 
Attica 

Aurea maculata 
Barbara Perry 
Black Midget 
Blanche 


Lord of June 
Lurida 

Ma Mie 
Mazarin 
Miss White 
Obelisque 








close of the season. Prices 
are quoted with that end in 
view. 

This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to purchase high 
grade stock at exception- 
ally low prices. 

Lists of varieties unsold, 
with prices, will be sent on 
request. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 
Haverford, Pa. 


| Ouriosity 


| Florida 
| Fontarabie Scott 





| OCyanea 











Peonies 


and 


Irises] 


The World’s Best Varie- 

ties at reasonable prices. 

Hardy and vigorous, beautiful 

plants—elsoQualityGroups of fine 

peonies at Special Prices. A group 

for every pocketbook and every taste. 

: Arranged for 

Send for Master List oy Tatoicn’ 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. Write 

NORTHBROOK GARDENS 


Paul L. Battey, Prop., Box JE, Glencoe, Ill. 














IRISES 


DWARF SIBERIAN 
STANDARD JAPANESE 
INTERMEDIATE 


Mr. and Mrs. 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 


SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 
Sharon, Mass. 


Twenty miles from Boston 
Visitors Welcomed 








PEONIES 


Shaylor’s Originations and other 
choice varieties 
Price list on request 


SHAYLOR & ALLISON 





| Californica 





Blue Boy 
Bride Paladin 
Brunette Petit Daniel 
Canary Bird Perle 

Cecil Minturn Prince Victor 
Roland 

Rose Unique 
Etta Rosine 
Evangeline Rhein Nixe 
Flamenschwert Rupert 

Sarah 


Oriental 


Citrea 


Sindjkha 
Standard 
Walhalla 


Freya 
Gerda 
Halfdan 
Her Majesty Wigan 
Ingeborg Zanzibar 
Ivorine Zwanenberg 
Jacquesiana Zua 

King Christian 


| Bearded Irises Only Slightly Fragrant 
Aphylla 


E Atroviolacea 
Bearded Irises Very Fragrant 
Marocain 

Mary Barnett 
Samboo 
Seminole 
Shekinah 

Souv. de Mme 


Dixmude 
Edouard Michel 
Gorgeous 
Harlequin 
Harriet Presby 
Isoline Gaudichau 

Lobelia ' Statellae 

Bearded Irises Exceedingly Fragrant 
Excelsa Princess Beatrice 
Florentina : 

Bearded Irises Without Fragrance 
Azurea Ditton Pruple 

Berlioz Eclipse 

Blue Beard Glee 

Pumila 

Schneekuppe 


—Ethel Anson 8. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Die Fee 





‘*HOPPERBURN’’ OF POTATOES 

Tipburn or ’’hopperburn’’ of po- 
tatoes may occasion serious losses un- 
less effective steps are taken to com- 
bat the inseets which cause the 
trouble. Leafhoppers are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the apparent ‘‘burning’’ 
of potato vines during July and 
August, the insects migrating from 
young apple trees, which they infest 


| earlier in the season. Long-continued 


dry weather seems to aggravate the 
trouble. 


CONSIDER THE 


MODERN IRIS | 


NOW is the time for Transplanting 


IRIS 
$3-50 


20 ™s 


All different and name labeled 
PREPAID TO YOU 


OUR money back if you are not 

pleased with this fine selection 
I send you. 

No old-timers or unpopular varie- 
ties included. 

This offer is made by a member of 
the American Iris Society to acquaint 
folks with one of the finest Garden 
Flowers of today. Address: 


Schreiner’s “Flower Acres” 
Route 1, Riverview Station 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Valley Junction P. O. 





ROSEFIELD’S SUPERB 
PEONIES 


Over 150 choicest varieties 
Catalog free 


ROSEFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Des Moines, Iowa 

















The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 
GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 











Glorious Combinations 


Our 1927 Dahlia and Gladiolus 
Catalog will contain many original 
suggestions for fascinating color 
groupings of hundreds of gorgeous 
dahlias and exquisite gladiolus. Re- 
serve your free copy now. 


CARL SALBACH 


Originator and Grower 
309 Creston Road, Berkeley, California 








| 








UNION STREET 








11 Ridgeway Road, Auburndale, Mass. | ‘ 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 
Gladioli 


Are now in their prime. We invite you to come and see them. 
among the hosts who visited our fields on August 7 and 8, you will want to 
come again later, when the later varieties are in bloom. To those who were 
unable to attend at that time the invitation is extended to come at any time. 
We hope to be at the N. E. G. Show at Horticultural Hall, Boston, August 
21 and 22, and shall be glad to meet you there. 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 


If you were 


MARSHFIELD, MASS. 
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The station workers have studied 
the life history and behavior of potato 
leafhoppers for some time and have 
‘ound that the insects leave the young 
apple trees upon which they have been 
‘eeding as the potatoes appear above 
the ground. From this time on, they 
may be found in all stages of develop- 
ment until the end of the season. The 
pest is a small, greenish insect, which 
is very active in its movements and 
usually econgregates on the under side 
of the leaves. 

Effective control of leafhoppers has 
been secured in Station experiments 
by the use of a spray containing 5 
pounds of copper sufate or blue vit- 
riol, 10 pounds of lime, 24 pounds of 
powdered lead arsenate, and 50 gal- 
lons of water. Three or four applica- 
tions are needed and the spray must 
be applied to the under sides of the 
leaves for adequate protection. 





AN EARLY McINTOSH APPLE 


Karly MeIntosh apples are now 
ripening on the grounds of the State 
experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. 
This new variety was originated by 
the station fruit breeders, and is re- 
garded by all of those who have had 
an opportunity to examine the fruit 
as a distinet contribution to the apple 
industry. 

‘*A MelIntosh apple ready to eat in 
August’’ is the way the new apple is 
deseribed by Dr. U. P. Hedrick, sta- 
tion horticulturist, who says further 
that, ‘* Besides pleasing the taste, this 
early apple pleases the eye. The red is 
handsome, the heavy waxen bloom is 
pleasing; the uniform round-oblate 
shape is the most attractive of apple 
moulds and permits packing in vari- 
ous packages in which the apples fit 
well and look well. 

‘*The size of the fruit is about that 
of MelIntosh or a little smaller. Cut 
through the skin and pure white flesh 
rimmed with red is displayed—the 
most alluring flesh to be found in any 
apple. The appearance does not belie 
the flavor. It is similar to and quite 
the equal of MeIntosh in flavor, which 
for most of those who eat apples is 
unsurpassed. ’’ 

Karly MeIntosh should prove espe- 
cially attractive to those who are sell- 
ing fruit at the roadside stand because 
of the lack of a red apple of really 
high quality at this season of the year. 
Planting stock of the new sort may 
now be obtained at about cost of pro- 
duction from the New York State 
Fruit Testing Association at Geneva 
which propagates and distributes the 
promising new varieties originated on 
the station grounds. 


HORTICULTURE 377 


Cherry Hill 
Peonies 


Won the President’s Cup, the first prize for display, 
and many other firsts at the great Flower Show held 
in Boston. The Cherry Hill exhibit at this show was 
generally conceded to be one of the finest ever staged in 
| America. The exhibit at our home grounds has attracted 
thousands of persons this season. 





















These prize-winning Peonies may be grown in your 
own garden. Make your selection from our list. 


We also have a remarkable collection of Irises, hardy 
perennials and evergreens. 


| Cherry Hill Nurseries 


T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not Open Sundays Catalog 


>», CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by Dust- 
ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


So used for 35 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 




































POSITION WANTED 


Position wanted as manager of a small private | PICEA ALBERTIANA | 


estate. Thirty years’ experience with green- 
houses, fruit, vegetables and flowers. Address A very slow growing Evergreen of 


S. T. D., care of Horticulture, Horticultural 


Hall, Boston, Mass dense, compact habit, having short 


needles of a beautiful greenish blue 
which changes to a vivid grass 
green in its growing season. 
10 inches, $3.50 each 
12 inches, 4.50 each 


LITTLEFIELD-WY MAN 








How To Transplant NURSERIES 
EVERGREENS 423 Adams Street 
AUGUST is a good month to transplant North Abington Mass. 


Evergreens. Mix planting soil, 2 parts earth, 
1 part Hyper-Humus and water freely. Hyper- ——— 

Humus retains the moisture and helps feed 

the rootlets. _ —s 








Odorless — Weedless — Lasting . | 
1-100 Ib. Bag $1.50 4-100 Ib. Bags $5.00 DREER’S | 
1 Ton in Bags $20.00 AUTUMN CATALOGUE 
Write for car-lot prices : " 
Rich, black humus, practically neutral, care- A real help in selecting new and 
fully prepared and free from all inert matter. standard varieties of Roses for fall | 
A strictly high-grade product. Order your planting, as well as Hardy Peren- | 


supply today. : 
Free Booklet, “Soil Improvement,” 
on Request 


nial Plants, Spring-flowering Bulbs 
and Seasonable Seeds. 


HYPER- HUMUS COMPANY This book will be ready for 
Dept. 14 Newton, New Jersey 


distribution early in Septem- 
ber. A copy free, if you men- 
tion “Horticulture.” 


- | . 
ib 7eTNad eUTTIby | HENRY A. DREER 


"Puts the Top in Top Soil” Ti "Philadelphia, Pa. 


a —— — 
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PEONIES and 
DELPHINIUMS 


Make a good combination, either in the 
garden or as cut flowers 


We can supply strong plants of Delphiniums at 
50c each, $5.00 per dozen. 


Peonies, from 75c to $25.00 each. Iris 25c to 


$5.00 each. 


Iris in Choice mixture (not labeled) 100 for 


$5.00 


100 for $45.00. 


Mixed Phlox, $1.50 per doz. $10.00 per 100. 


If you are interested, I shall be very glad to 





167 Cedar Street 


Photographed July 5, 1926 


send you my catalogue 


GEO. N. SMITH 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 























A Garden of Rare Plants 
is a Source of Real Joy 


ARE and unusual plants add distinction to small home 
grounds, as well as large estates. Most of them are 
so reasonable in price that you can well afford to 

replace common varieties with these new and unusual 
specimens. 


Eight Uncommon C otoneasters 


Some of these come from China, others from Europe. 
normal winters they are evergreen, and the roots 
entirely hardy. 


Cotoneaster adpressa (Creeping Cotoneaster), 3-4 in. 
high, $1.50 each, $12.50 for ten. 

Cotoneaster humifusa, 2-4 in. high, $1.50 each, $12.50 
for ten. 

Cotoneaster microphylla wheeleri (Rockspray), 3-4 in. 
high, $1 each, $9 for ten. 

Cotoneaster rotundifolia (Round-Leaf Cottoneaster), 
6-12 in. high, $1.50 each, $12.50 for ten. 

Cotoneaster divaricata (Spreading Cotoneaster), 2-3 
ft. high, $2.50 each, $22.50 for ten. 

Cotoneaster foveolata, 3-4 ft. high, $2.50 each, $22.50 
for ten. 

Cotoneaster simonsi (Simons Cotoneaster), 3-4 ft. 
high, $1 each. 

Cotoneaster zabeli, 2-3 ft. high, 
for ten. 


2.50 each, $22.50 


We shall be pleased to send you full information about 
rare evergreens, flowering shrubs and ground covers. If 
you plan to change your garden plans this fall write us. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York 




















BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Ask for 
Catalog 


Visit 


Nursery 


PEONIES AND IRISES 


Ask for our special pamphlet of Peonies and Irises. Our Catalog, 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, contains a complete list of Old-Fash- 
ioned Flowers and Rock Garden Plants, many of which we have 
growing in pots for immediate planting. Beautifully illustrated 
in color and black. It contains an especially instructive alpha- 
betical table of Hardy Herbaceous Plants, indicating Flowering 
Period, approximate height and color. 


POT-GROWN PLANTS AND VINES 
We are growing in pots Ampelopsis, Aristolochia, Bignonia, 
Euonymus in variety, Honeysuckle, Ivies, Silver Lace Vine, 
Wisterias — all are described in our catalog of Evergreens. 


EVERGREENS — AUTUMN PLANTING 


Evergreens should be planted in August and September in order 
to get the best results. Described and priced in our Illustrated 


General Catalog. 

ROSES 
We have a special list of pot-grown Climbing and other Roses, 
which we shall mail upon request. 
In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 


























